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Ir has been objected to Milton 
¢ thatin his ‘ Lycidas’ he enumerates 


those which are the offspring of 











Midsummer, and of a still more 


















































which the objection applies is the 
following :— 
“ Ye Vallies low, where the mild whis- 
pers rise 

Of shades, and wanton winds, and 
gushing brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart star 


rely looks, 

Throw hither all your quaint ena- 
mel'd eyes, 

That on the green turf suck the honied 
showers, 

And purple all the ground with ver- 
nal flowers. 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken 
dies, 

The tufted crow-toe and pale jessa- 
mine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freak’d 
with jet, 


The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the well-attir'd 
woodbine, 

With cowslips wan that hang the pen- 
sive head, 

And every flower that sad embroidery 
wears : 

Bid aramautus all his beauty shed, 


tears, 


Lycid lies.” »® 


show that Milton could distin- 
guish between the flowers of 
Spring and the flowers of 
AS Summer. The “ Sici- 
SSN) lian Muse” is to “ call 
S the vales, and bid them 
hither cast their bells, 
==Z// and flowrets of athou- 
<, 2 sand hues.” There 
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advanced season. The passage to 


And daffodillies fill their cups with *r. 
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To strow the laureat hearse where zy 


A little consideration wills gy 
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were not only to be cast the “quaint enamell’d eyes” of | ception of the passage. After the “rathe [early] 
“vernal flowers,” but “every flower that sad embroidery | primrose,” we have, 
wears ;” or, in the still clearer language of the origina « And that ead flewer that strove 
manuscript of the poem, “every bud that sorrow's To write his own woes on the vermeil grain.” 
i ” “ ” + 3s 
livery wears.” The “vernal flowers” were to indicate | 7 ;. i. the hyacinth, the same as “the tufted crow- 


the youth of Lycidas; the flowers of “sorrow’s livery” > 
were emblems of his untimely death. The intention | °°” He proc 





is with more of sorrow’s livery— 


of Milton is distinctly to be traced in his first con- “ Next add Narcissus, that still weeps in vain.” 


No. 825, 
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Then come “the woodbine,” and “the pansy freak’d 
with jet.” In the original ge “the musk-rose” 
is not found at all. ilton’s strewments for the bier 
of Lycidas, we hold, are not confined to vernal flowers, 
and therefore it is unnecessary to elevate Shakspere 
at the expense of Milton: “While Milton and the 
other poets had strung together in their descriptions 
the blossoms of Spring and the flowers of Summer, 
Shakspere has placed in one group those only which 
may be found in bloom at the same time.”* The 
writer alludes to the celebrated in the ‘ Win- 
ter’s Tale,’ where Perdita, at the summer sheep-shear- 
ing, bestows the “flowers of middle summer” upon 
her guests “of middle age,” and wishes for “some 
flowers o’ the spring” that might become the “time 
of day” of her fairest virgin friends : 


“O, Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou lett'st fa!l 
From Dis’s waggon! daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Pheebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids; bold oxlips, and 
The crown imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one! O! these I lack 
To make you garlands of.” 


This is indeed poetry founded upon the most accu- 
rate observation—the perfect combination of elegance 
and truth. 

The exquisite simplicity of Chaucer’s account of his 
love for the daisy may well follow Shakspere’s spring- 
garland. Rarely could he move from his books; no 
game could attract him; but when the flowers begin 
to spring, 

« Farewell my book and my devotion.” 


Above all the flowers in the mead he loved most 


“ these flow'rés white and red, 
Such that mez callen Daisies in our town ; 
To them have I so great affection, 
As I said erst, when comen is the May, 
That in my bed there daweth me no day 
That I n’am up and walking in the mead 
To see this flow’r against the sunné spreacl, 
When it upriseth early by the morrow ; 
‘That blissful sight softeneth all my sorrow ; 
So glad am I when that I have presénce 
Of it, to doen it all revérence.” 


Chaucer welcomes the “eye of the day” when “the 
month of May is comen.” Another true poet, Burns, 
has inunertaliend, that solitary mountain daisy that he 
turned down with his plough on a cold April morning : 


“ Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’, 
Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem. 
To thee now is past my pow'r, 
ow. Thou bonie gem. 
Alas! it’s no thy neboor sweet, 








The bonnie lark, companion meet ! 
Beutding thee ‘mang the dewy weet! 
Wi’ spreckl'd breast, 
When upward springing, blythe, to greet 
The purpling east. 
Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 
Scarce rear'd above the pareut earth 
Thy tender form. 


* Patterson on the Insects mentioned by Shakspere. 
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The flaunting flow'rs our gardens yield, 
High shelt'ring woods and wa’s maun shiel:|, 
But thou, beneath the random bield 

O’ clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibble-field, 

Unseen, alane. 
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There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawy bosom sun-ward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
Ju humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies! 


Such is the fate of artless Maid, 
Sweet flow'ret of the rural shade! 
By love's simplicity betray‘d 
And guileless trust, 
Till she, like thee, all soil’d, is laid 
Low i’ the dust. 


Such is the fate of simple Bard, 
On life's rough ocean luckless starr'd ! 
Unskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, oul gales blow hard 
And whelm him o’er! 


Such fate to suffering worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has striv'n, 
By human pride or cunning driv’n 
To mis'ry's brink, 
Till wrench'd of ev'ry stay but Heav'n, 
He, ruin'd, sink ! 
Ev'n thou who mourn’st the Daisy's fate, 
That fate is thine—no distant date ; 
Stern Ruin’s ploughshare drives, elate, 
ull en thy bloom, 
Till, crush’d beneath the furrow's weight, 
Shall be thy doom !” 


This is a beautiful specimen of that tical power 
which sees analogies in the natural and moral world, 
such as present themselves to every imaginative mind, 
but which few have the ability to translate into the 
language which all feel and understand. 

Rosert Herricx is, in his quaint way, a master of 
this art:— 

“ Fair Dafladils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attain'’d his noon. 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And, having pray'd together, we 
Will go with you along. 
We have short time to stay as you, 
We have as short a spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you, or any =. 


edie 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 
Like to the summer's rain ; 
Or as the pearls of morning's dew, 
Ne'er to be found again.” 
Herrick. 
Flowers and love are naturally associated. Rareicu 
thus sings of the violet :— 
“ Sweet violets, Love's dise, that d 
Your ious obveas, vhioh oun noes bear 
Within your palie faces, 


Upon the gentle wing of some calm-breathing wind, 
That plays amidst the plain, 

If by the favour of propitious stars you gain 

Such grace as in my ladie’s bosom place to find, 
Be proud to touch those places ! 

And when her warmth your moisture forth doth wear, 
Whereby her dainty parts are sweetly fed, 
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Your honours of the fowrie meads I pray, 
You pretty daughters of the earth and sun, 
With mild and sweetly breathing straight display 
My bitter sighs, that have my heart undone!” 


Drayton has a love simile for the small flower 
bursting its “ frosty prison :"— 


“ All as the hungry winter-starved earth, 

Where she by nature labours towards het birth, 
Still as the day upon the dark world creeps, 

) One blossom forth after another peeps, 

Till the small flower, whose root is now unbound, 

Gets from the frosty prison of the ground, 

Spreading the leaves unto the powerful noon, 

Deck'd in fresh colours, smiles upon the sun. 

Never unquiet care lodge in that breast 

Where but one thought of Rosamond did rest.” 


But there are loftier feelings associated with flowers. 
Love, in some poetical minds, rises into devotion to 
the Great Source of ali beauty and joy. Never were 
Spring-flowers the parents of holier thoughts than are 
found in this poem of Hergxrt :— 


« How fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clean 

Are thy returns! ev'n as the flow’rs in spring ; 
To which, besides their own demean, 

The late-past frosts tributes of pleasure bring. 
Grief melts away like snow im May; 

As if there were no such cold thing. 


Who would have thought my shrivel‘d heart 
Could have recover'd greenness? It was gone 
Quite under ground, as flow’rs depart 
To see their mother-root, when they have biown ; 
. Where they, together, all the hard weather, 
Dead to the world, keep house unknown. 


These are thy wonders, Lord of power ! 
Killing, and quick’ning, bringing down to hell, 
And up to heaven, in an hour ; 
Making a chiming of a passing-Lell. 
We say amiss, ‘ This, or that, is ; 
Thy word is all; if we could spell. 


Oh, that I once past changing were ; 

Fast in thy Paradise, where no flow'r can wither! 
Many a spring I shoot up fair, 

Off ring at heav’n, growing and groaning thither : 
Nor doth my flower want a spring show'r ; 

My sins and | joining together. 


But, while I grow in a straight line 

Still upwards bent, as if heav'n were mine own, 
Thy anger comes, and I decline. 

What frost to that? What pole is not the zone 
Where all things burn, when thou dost turn, 

And the least frown of thine is shown ? 


And now in age I bud again : 

After so many deaths I live and write : 
I once more smell the dew and rain ; 

And relish versing. O my onely light, 
It cannot be that I am he, 

On whom thy tempests fell all night ! 


? These are thy wonders, Lord of love! 
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Stars they are, wherein we read our history, 
As astrologers and seers of eld; 

Yet not so wrapped about with aweful mystery, 
Like the burning stars which they beheld. 


Wonderous traths, and manifold as wonderous, 
God hath written in those stars above ; 

But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of his love. 


Bright and glorious is that revelation 
ritten all over this great world of ours ; 
Making evident our own creation, 
In these stars of earth—these golden flowers. 


And the Poet, faithful and far-seeing, 
Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the self-same, universal being, 
Which is throbbing iu his brain and heart. 


Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining ; 
Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day, 

Tremulous leaves, with soft and silver lining, 
Buds that open only to decay ; 


Brilliant hopes, all woven in gorgeous tissues, 
Flaunting gaily in the golden light ; 

Large desires, with most uncertain tissues, 
Tender wishes, blossoming at night! 


These in flowers and men are more than seeming ; 
Workings are they of the self-same powers, 
Which the Poet, in no idle dreaming, 
Seeth in himself, and in the flowers. 


Everywhere about us are they glowing, 
Some like stars, to tell us Spring is born : 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 
Stand like Ruth amid the golden corn ; 


Not aloue in Spring's armorial bearing, 
And in Summer’s green-emblazoned tield, 
But in arms of brave old Autumn's wearing, 
In the centre of his brazen shield : 


Not alone in meadows an green alleys, 
On the mountain-top, aud by the brink 

Of sequestered pools in woodland valleys, 
Where the slaves of Nature stoop to drink ; 


Not alone in her vast dome of glory, 
Not on graves of bird and beast alone, 
But on old Cathedrals, high and hoary 
Ou the tomb of heroes, carved in stone ; 


In the cottage of the rudest peasaut, 

In ancestral houses, whose crumbling towers, 
Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 

Tells us of the ancient Games of Flowers ; 


In all places, then, and in all seasons, 

Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 

How akin they are to human things. 


And with child-like, credulous affection 
We behoid their tender buds expand ; 

Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land.” 


To make us see that we are but flow’rs that glide. 
Which when w¢ once can find and prove, 
Thou hast a garden for us where to bide ; 
Who would be more, swelling through store 
Forfeit their Paradise by their pride.” 
Herserr. 


Go then into the fields when the snow melts and the 
earth is unbound. Pry into the hedges for the first 
Primrose ; see if there be a Daisy nestling in the short 
rass; look for the little Celandine that Wordsworth 
glorified :— 


By the side of our old poet of the English Church 
may we worthily place the devotional poem on Flowers 
of a Transatlantic bard, whom we have quoted in our 
last paper, Lonare.iow : 


“ Spake full well, in language quaint and ol 
Fone who dwelleth by the cantled Rhine, " 
When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 





Stars, that in earth's firmament do shine. 








“ Ere a leaf is on the bush, 
In the time before the Thrush 
Has a thought about its nest, 
Thou wilt we half a call, 
Spreading out breast 
Like ¢ careless Prodigal 
Telling tales about the sun, 
When we ’ve little warmth, or none.” 
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BALLO DEGLI ORSI, OR BEAR-DANCING, 
AT ROME. 


Wrru a few melancholy exceptions, limited almost en- 
tirely, we believe, to what are technically called 
Caravan bears, or Show or Fair bears—all our mem- 
bers of the ursine family are now confined to our vari- 
ous zoological gardens. Bores he may yet meet in 
abundance ; but a man may now walk every day in the 
from Whitechapel Church to Charing Cross, and 

ack from the Cross to the Church, without the remot- 
est chance of meeting with a bear, either walking or 
dancing. We are men of the last century, and belong 
not to New but to Old England (and to us it must be 
Old England or no England at all); and we can well 
remember the time when dancing bears were a com- 
mon sight in the streets of London, and when they 
shared the popularity and glory of our more than Baby- 
lon, in about an equal degree with Punch—whom a 
utilitarian and timid age, and a heartless legislature, 
have in vain endeavoured to pet down, as a nuisance 
that caused stoppages, and frightened horses, and made 
tumble out of their saddles bad riders, who never ought 
to have been in them. 

The bears that danced in London in the time of our 
childhood (the happiness and excitement of which 
happy season owed whole elements to the exhibition) 
were discreet, well-tutored, well-mannered bears ; and 
their leaders were of that gentle and gentlemanly kind 
that one of the guests of Tony Lumkin, Esq., at the 
Three Jolly Pigeons, had in his mind’s eye when he 
said—* What though a man does lead dancing bears 
about the country, that’s no reason why he shouldn’t be 

ntleman.” They were mostly black-eyed, black- 
haired, picturesque Italians, from the ridges of the 
Apennines, or gentle Savoyards from the declivities of 
the Alps. They made their bears dance to pleasant 
and pastoral music—to the pipe and tabor; and it 
seems to us that we have never heard, in England, the 
true legitimate tabor since the days when we saw a 
hugeous brown bear dancing to it in the City Road. 
In Italy, at a much more recent period, we have heard 
the sounds produced by that happy combination of 
stick and sheep-skin; but even it was in con- 


unction with an interesting member of the hirsute 

ar family, who was cutting capers in the Campo 
Vaccino, or Forum of ancient Rome, which—so fleets 
the glory of the world !—is now little else than a cattle- 





market. In our mind the pipe and tabor and the bear 
are inseparably connected: we can never figure the 
image of the quadruped without seeing and hearing 
the two most antique and primitive instruments to 
which his fore-bears lifted their hind legs, when 
George the Third was king regnant of these realms. 
Why are the sounds of pipe and tabor heard no more? 
Were we to chance to hear them of a sudden in some 
great thoroughfare, we should certainly turn round into 
some side street (one of those streets which Punch 
takes possession of to make people happy without 
dread of the police or an indictment for nuisance) in 
the entire expectation of yor | a bear dance. To us 
those dancing bears were, and for that matter still are, 
full of fun and of terror, of laughter and of awe. It 
was an exhibition wherein the sublime and ridiculous 
were not separated by even the single step, but where 
they met hand-in-hand and reigned conjointly; and 
absolute was the dominion of either in turns—each 
reign being a tyranny whilst it lasted. The monster 
frisked and gambolled in the most grotesque manner, 
the leader occasionally touching him in his nether or 
more fleshy parts with a little goad. We hope the 
point of the goad was not too sharp. We think it was 
not and never could have been, for those bear-leaders 
were so gentle and so funny themselves. And how 
could they have been otherwise leading alife of pipe 
and tabor and dance? And when the slender goad 
touched the bear, and the pipe played out more shrilly, 
and the rat-tat-tat of the tabor went quicker, how did 
the heavy gentleman in the rough brown coat, with a 
rope to his snout, lump and caper round the little circle 
of which the leader and chief was the centre and the 
happy laughing spectators the edges! Was there ever 
anything so cumbersome asthe bear’s lightness or so 
solemn as his frisks? The obese German that went to 
Paris late in life for a French education, and that 
danced on a drawing-room table—pour se faire vif (to 
make himself lively) was but a type of this dancing 
bear. There was or is no equivalent for him except 
the dull matter-of-fact man that tried or tries to 

witty, or the punster that puns with a solemn immova- 
ble face. And then for the terrible, that highest part 
of the sublime. When the bear had done dancing he 
stalked round the circle—being still on his hind legs— 
with a little tin dish in his mouth, to collect the contri- 
butions of the spectators ; and he would come elose up 
to you, breathing and puffing in your face, and when 
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halfpennies or pennies rattled into the dish he would 
grow! a complacent grow], and would make a most dis- 
mal and terrific noise, expressive of his disappoint- 
ment when the coin fell short or was slow in coming. 
At the time we speak of, as being part and parcel of 
our own experience, bruin’s fore-paws reached much 
higher than our head ; and in our eyes his proportions 
were altogether monstrous and gigantic. Doctor 
Buckland may bury his fossil bones: his monsters of 
flood and field are pigmies to us now, to what the bear 
was then. And then the true nursery stories we knew 
about bears and their doings, and their never-to-be- 
satisfied voracity! How many mariners did we know 
of, that had been eaten on the lonely shore by brown 
bears, or on icebergs or in whaling-boats by white 
bears? As for the dark old man with a long tail anda 
wide bag that came to carry off naughty children, 
we had ceased to believe in him, for we had never seen 
him with our waking eyes, or heard him with our 
waking ears; but the bear we had seen many a time 
and often; we had even touched his rough coat to- 
wards that part which is farthest from the mouth, and 
when his mouth was in another direction and his head 
held tightly up by that most fearless and wondrous of 
men, the bear-ward or leader ; and as for his voice, had we 
not heard the bear growl, and roar, and grunt, and yell ? 
Many a time have we wakened from our sleep, when a 
foot perchance had got beyond the warm, protecting 
bed-clothes, and fancied that the cold nose of a hungry 
bear was close to us. These were visionary terrors, 
but they came from what we had seen and heard when 
awake. In this philosophic age no child feels such a 
night dread of an ichthyosaurus: he has never seen the 
monster in the flesh, and (which is very comforting), 
never will see it. The dancing bear’ was muzzled, 
and was held by a strong rope; but the ponderous 
strength of the muzzle spoke of the terrible strength 
that was in the bear’s jaws and of the necessity of 
putting an iron reese upon his appetite and man- 
eating propensities. Terrible, in short, was the dancing 
bear of our childish days; terrible was he and funny, 
and the more terrible from being so droll. Let meta- 
physicians say what they will, children have a strong 
sense of the force of contrast, and Jet those who doubt 
it see them take sugar first and senna afterwards, and 
then sugar after that. Generally, but not always, the 
dancing bear was accompanied by a monkey or a 
dancing dog, or a leash of monkeys. [We believe that 
the legitimate bear drama was a monologue, and severely 
repudiated the adjunct of dogs and monkeys.) We 
confess we loved to see the monkey with the bear ; the 
light roguery of the one showed off so well by the side 
of the heavy pranks of the other—the force of contrast 
could no further go. At times the monkey would 
dance a pas seul on the shoulders of the bear ; at other 
times he would with many antics and grimaces hunt 
the bear’s head for that little creature which has been 
too exclusively described as being familiar to man. At 
other seasons the bear would stretch himself at his 
full length upon the ground, and shut his eyes as if he 
were fast asleep, or even stone dead; and thereupon 
jacko would dance upon his bod from snout to tail, 
laying all manner of tricks and taking all sorts of 
liberties with the great monster, indeed to the opening 
of his heavy eyelids with his impertinent little fingers. 
To this last trick the monkey tribe in their intercourse 
with the bear family are said to be particularly ad- 
dicted. We mention the fact as suggestive of reflection 
and experiment to zoologists, idealogists, and other 
hilosophers. Our own dear and ingenious and very 
earned friend, the late W. S. R., Esq., who was bow- 
bearer to the sovereign for the New Forest, and as 
such was sworn to be of good and kindly behaviour to 
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all her majesty’s wild beasts, who relieved his more 
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serious studies and high official duties with investi- 
gating the characters and habits of various four-footed 
and four-handed animals, and whose conversation, 
never 

“tuned to one key, 

Ran on chace, race, horse, mare, fair, bear, and monkey,’’* 
related a very striking anecdote to illustrate the habits 
of a bruin and the spirit of philosophical inquiry that 
was in a certain jacko. This bear and monkey were 
fellow-passengers on board of ship, or rather the 
were kept voyage after voyage on board of a man-of- 
war to amuse the sailors when they were home-sick or 
otherwise out of spirits. Being of the sluggish nature 
of his race, the bear would lie for whole hours together 
upon deck, sleeping or dozing in the shadow of the 
bulwark nearest the sun; and as he slept or dozed he 
would frequently pass his paw over his closed eyes, or 
twitch it up or down his rough face. This was care- 
fully observed by the monkey, whose post, for the 
most part, was in the shrouds or up in the tops 
(whither he was often driven by the sailors for some 
mischievous prank or other, or by the younger mid- 
shipmen, who are apt to be rather more mischievous 
than monkeys), whence he had a fine bird’s-eye view 
of all that was doing upon deck. One day jacko was 
seen to descend from the tops, creep quietly up to the 
bear, and open one of his eyes, into which he peeped 
with a very inquisitive and knowing look. As there 
was a standing feud between the two, or as the mon- 
key’s chief occupation consisted of teasing the bear, 
the thing at first attracted no extraordinary degree of 
attention. But when it was seen day after day that 
jacko did the same thing, and was much excited when- 
ever the bear d his paw over his dreamy eyes, or 
was uneasy in his sleep, the captain and the surgeon 
pen. ye to consider of it, and, being by birth Scotchmen 
and consequently metaphysicians, they soon came to 
the conclusion that the monkey lifted up the bear's 
y oma: and peeped iuto his eyes—to see what he was 

reaming about.‘t 

For all that we know to the contrary, dancing bears 
may have become as rare a sight in the streets of 
Rome as they are in the streets of London. But when 
we first knew the Eternal City (we speak of rather 
more than a quarter of a century ago), it was not so. 
One or two daucing bears were then to be seen every 
common working-day of the week, and more on Sun- 
days and Saints’ ay be and other high festivals. Punch 
too at that time flourished amazingly in the city of 
the Caesars. You could not walk from the Piazza di 
Spagna to St. Peter’s, or the Vatican, or the Coliseum, 
or the Capitol, without hearing his shrill crowing 
voice. This made a considerate friend and countryman 
of ours say to another traveller who was complaining 
of the dearth of amusements, or Jamenting that after 
one had seen the ancient buildings and churches and 
the galleries of pictures and statues, Rome was rather 
a dull place—My dear fellow, have we not dancing 
bears? Have we not Punch? Then how can you be 
dull here? 

The leaders or bear-wards that we were acquainted 
with at Rome and in other ancient and venerable cities 
of Italy came chiefly from the most mountainous 
regions of the Duchy of Parma. In an early part of 
the ‘Penny Magazine’ we have given some account of 
this country and of its primitive and wandering inha- 
bitants.{ In the same paper we have also described 

* Epistle from W. S. R., at Brighton, to the Right Honourable 
John Hookham Frere, in Malta. 

+ For some variations to this good story we beg to refer our 
reader to ‘Apology addressed’ to the Travellers’ Club,’ or 
‘ Anecdotes of Monkeys,’ a little book which will much amuse 
him if he ean only find a copy of it: 

t Penny Mag, Vol. ii. Ist Series. 
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the Proveditori, or the men of capital who provide the 
monkeys, bears, or other animals for their poorer and 
perambulating countrymen, as well as the curious co- 
operation of capital or labour which is, or was, not 
uncommon amongst these mountaineers and showmen. 
We have there shown that four of these poor fellows 
would buy one bear among them, and hold the pro- 
perty on the tenure of what they called “a paw 
apiece” (una zampa per uno): and how two of them, 
leading the bear from country to country, and showing 
it together, would divide the profits equally, and then 
save or remit given proportions of the profits to the 
-wo co-proprietors who had stayed quietly at home, and 
who had contributed capital, but no labour. We have 
also given to fame the name and character of Rossi of 
Compiano, one of the greatest speculators in the bear 
and monkey line, who, after wandering through the 
world on foot, acquired much money, became a consi- 
derable landed proprictor in his native Apennines, and 
imported his wild animals direct from Africa. When 
we wrote that notice—twelve years ago—the great 
Rossi of Compiano was flourishing in his affluence, 
and we believe that he is still living, though he has 
long ceased to attend his beasts, or (in the phraseology 
of his countrymen) to go about the world with the 
comedy.”* 
[To be continued.) 





MUSCARDINE, 
A REMARKABLE DISEASE IN SILKWORMS. 


Ir is well known that in many parts of the south of 
France, and in the north of Italy, the silkworm is 
extensively reared, and constitutes one of the chief 
sources of industry and prosperity to the people. The 
mode of treatment is briefly this :—When the eggs are 
beginning to be hatched, sheets of paper, picrced with 
small holes, are laid upon them, and through these 
holes the worms creep, thus extricating themselves the 


more a from the he and arriving at a supply of 
e 


mulberry leaves, which are placed above. The 
then transferred to hurdles formed of reeds, which are 
arranged one above the other, in the manner of shelves ; 
but in order to economise space, these shelves are often 
placed so close together as to induce disease among 
the silkworms. The insects p= the whole period of 
their larva state on these Ives, undergoing the 
changes of the skin, four in number, which, with the 
torpor that precedes, and the increased — which 
follows each change, are well known to all who have 
kept these insects. 

e larva state of the silkworm lasts about thirty- 
four days. At the end of this time the French peasants 
fore small twigs of heath and other plants, and 

ng them over the shelves. The worms cease to eat, 
and raise themselves up in search of a place in which 
to spin their cocoon. They readily attach themselves 
to the plants, and in four days bave completely en- 
closed themselves in their respective balls of silk. 
With the management of these cocoons we have no 
present concern ; our object being to exhibit the 
sources of disease arising out of improper treatment. 

Silkworms are subject to many diseases, which are 
for the most part produced by that ignorance of 
the conditions necessary to the preservation of health 
(whether in human beings or in silkworms) which 
prevails to so lamentable an extent in the abodes of 
poverty in all countries. Count Dandolo states that, 


* These simple people of the Apennines give the elevated 
name of comedy to the gambols of an the dancing of 
bears. It is almost the only comedy they know, for even Punch 


| 





and his wife are strangers in these very wild and very poor 
regions. 
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for the most part, the rooms i oy to rearing 
silkworms among the tenants, farmers, and common 
cultivators of France and Italy have very much the 
appearance of catacombs. ‘‘I have found,” he says, 
“on entering the rooms in which these insects were 
reared, that they were damp, ill-lighted by lamps fed 
with rancid oil, the air corrupt and stagnant to a de- 
gree that impeded respiration; the disagreeable efflu- 
via attempted to be disguised by aromatics ; the wickers 
tov close together, and covered with fermenting litter, 
upon which the silkworms were pining. The air was 
never renewed except by the breaclies which time had 
made in the doors and windows; and what made this 
the more deplorable was the knowledge of the effect 
eee on the persons who attended to these insects. 

owever healthy they might have been when they 
entered on the employment, they soon experienced a 
melancholy change: their voices became hollow ; their 
complexions pailid ; their health was in fact destroyed, 
so that they appeared as if issuing from the tomb, or 
recovering from some dreadful illness.” 

In addition to the general weak and sickly state of 
the worms consequent on the absence of fresh air and 
the natural light of day, two active diseases are engen- 
dered : the one called the jaundice, in consequence of 
the yellow colour it produces on its victims; the other, 
muscardine, because the body of the dead worm re- 
sembles certain sugar-plums manufactured in Pro- 
vence, and called by that name. In Italy this latter 
disease is known by the names calcino, inetto, and 
calcinaccio, all of which refer to the chalky appearance 
of the insect after death. Muscardine is by far the 
more formidable of these diseases, including in its 
ravages, at certain periods, the establishments of the 
careful, as well as of the careless rearers of silkworths, 
and defying for a Jong time the inquiries of scientific 
men, who sought to ascertain the real nature of this 
remarkable malady. 





There is no record of the period when this disease 
first began to display itself; but it has been for many 
years the scourge of the silkworm districts of Italy 


are | and the south of France. No sooner did it appear in 


any quarter than it extended its ravages with fearful 
rapidity among the worms of a whole rillage, and often 
of a whole district; and what was stil] more unfor- 
tunate, it usually appeared just at the period when the 
worms had consumed the whole stock of mulberry 
leaves, and were preparing to spin their cocoons. The 
evil at length became so manifest as to excite the atten- 
tion of the French government. In the year 1806 a 
commission of inguiry was issued ; and on two or three 
subsequent occasions the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Paris directed certain naturalists to inquire into the 
circumstances of this malady, and to suggest, if pos- 
sible, a remedy. 

None of these inquiries seem to have led to any very 
important results, chiefly owing to the difficulty of 
ascertaining the real nature of the disease ; when, in 
the ae 1835, Dr. Bassi of Lodi announced that Mus- 
cardine was due to the formation of a minute crypto- 
gamous plant, or, popularly speaking, a mouddiness, in 
the interior of the body of the silkworm. This an- 
nouncement was received with extreme surprise: Dr. 
Bassi’s statement was scarcely believed. That an ani- 
mal endowed with life and activity (for it is at the 
very time when the worm appears to be most vigorous 
that it is attacked) should furnish nutriment to a ve- 
getable substance ; or that there should be, as it were, 
a conflict between a vegetable and an animal, in which 
the latter should yield to the former, seemed indeed 
past belief. 

Soon after this announcement was made, M. Audouin, 
the celebrated naturalist, and editor of the zool 
series of the ‘ Annales des Scicnces Naturelles’ (from 
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1845.) 


several of the volumes of which many of the following 
details are derived), conceiving that so extraordinary a 
case of parasitism, as he calls it, merited the notice of 
the naturalist, instituted a series of experiments on the 
subject. His inquiries were commenced onthe 2lst 
of June, 1836. He obtained a chrysalis which had died 
of muscardine, and found the whole surface entirely 
covered with a white floury efflorescence, one of the 
most obvious characters of the malady. He also pro- 
cured upwards of one hundred worms belonging to a 
very fine variety called Sina, which had been hatched 
at Paris on the 28th of the preceding month. The 
first individuals operated upon were consequently 
twenty-four days old; they had cast their skins three 
times, and were about to change them for the fourth and 
Jast time. 

It was now to be seen whether healthy worms could 
be inoculated with the disease; and if so, whether 
they were equally liable to infection in the three stages 
of caterpillar, chrysalis, and butterfly. Also, whether 
the vegetable parasite appeared only after the death 
of the insect; or whether it vegetated within the body 
of the living animal. In the latter case the organic 
changes induced would be matter of interesting in- 
quiry. It was also to be ascertained under what cir- 
cumstances the parasite appeared on the body of the 
worm, and what were the characters of this strange 
vegetation. 

On the 2l1st of June, at five o’clock, the thermometer 
indicating 79° Fahr., M. Audouin commenced his ex- 
periments on ten silkworms. They were lively and 
vigorous, and about fifteen or sixteen lines long. By 
means of a needle a minute puncture was made in the 
side of each worm, so carefully as not to injure any 
essential organ. A small portion of a limpid yellow 
liquid escaped, and a minute quantity of the white sub- 
stance from the diseased worm was introduced under 
the skin of other worms, These worms appeared agi- 
tated during five or six minutes, and then resumed 
their food as if nothing had a The next 
morning the wound was indicated only by a small 
black spot. During the day these insects appeared to 
be as lively and well as ten others which had not been 
inoculated, but were placed under precisely the same 
circumstances with respect to temperature, food, &c. 
On the 23rd and 24th of June they all prepared to cast 
their skins, and remained immovable, without taking 
any food. On the 25th they had all cast their skins, 
and on the following day they took their food as usual, 
the inoculated worms being even more voracious than 
the others. 

Thus, during five days after being inoculated, these 
worms exhibited no external change: their skins were 
sleek and white, and their bodies age in short 
their general appearance was perfectly healthy. But 
on the 27th, at 5 o’clock a.m., nine of them were struck 
with paralysis; the anterior portion of the body was 
elevated ; they remained iinmovable, somewhat in the 
attitude which is observed when they prepare to cast 
their skins. Food was offered to them, But nothing 
seemed capable of disturbing them from this state of 
somnolency. On the 28th, at4a.m., they were dead. 
Their bodies were soft and flattened in certain places : 
the teguments were wholly or partly of a pale violet 
red, but this colour appeared deeper and was even of a 
brownish red around the part punctured. On the 29th 
the bodies had a furrowed, or in some cases a twisted 
appearance, and were much diminished in bulk. On 
the 30th a light white efflorescence appeared on the 
upper part of the bodies, and generally near the place 
of inoculation. At the same time the respiratory ori- 


fices were filled with this powder, as it appeared to be. 
In the course of three days the bodies were entirely 
covered with it, 
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The results of this experiment may be thus summed 
up :—six days after the inoculation of ten worms nine 
of them appeared sick; and seven days after inocula- 
tion they were dead. The one that escaped, together 
with the ten individuals not inoculated, changed into 
nymphs and butterflies, as usual. It was likewise 
found that the inoculation of the nymph and perfect 
insect was followed by death about the fifth day, and it 
appeared probable that even the eggs might be infected 
with the germs of muscardine. In another article will 
be stated the particulars of several remarkable experi- 
ments which determined the nature of this singular 


malady. 
[To be continued.} 





ON MOUNTAIN ECHOES. 


To those who have not had an opportunity of visiting 
the mountain scenery of our own and the sister island, 
it will probably give a new idea of the sources of de- 
light which such scenes present to describe the en- 
chanting effect of mountain echoes, and the way in 
which such echoes are developed for the vleasure and 
astonishment of travellers. 

There are many natural sounds, such as the rushing 
of streams and cataracts, the screaming of wild-fow), 
&c., which greatly enhance the enjoyment of mountain 
scenery. Some of these sounds are 


“ Inharmonious in themselves and harsh, 
Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns ; 
And only there, please highly for their sake.” 


But there are occasionally heard the softer voices of * 
echoes reverberating from hill to hill, and adding 
greatly to the pleasing impressions conveyed by the 
scene. 

In situations favourable to the production of echoes 
it is now the common practice to elicit them by means 
of the powerful yet melodious notes of the key-bugle. 
Parties of buglemen accompany travellers through the 
rich and varied scenery of the Lakes of Killarney, and 
are particularly happy in awakening the echoes of the 
cliffs and mountains around. 

A description of the effects thus produced cannot 
fail to interest cur readers, and accordingly we select 
one from the report of a judicious and scientific ear- 
witness of the phenomenon, the Rev. W. Scoresby. 

“In the Gap of Dunloe (the wild and celebrated pass 
between Tomie’s Mountain and Macguilley Cuddy’s 
Reeks) the stations for musical echoes are various and 
interesting ; but in front of the remarkable cliff called 
the ‘ Eagle’s Nest,’ which is washed by the river com- 
municating between the Upper and Lower Lakes of 
Killarney, the repercussion of sound is of the most 
striking and extraordinary description, The manner 
in which it is elicited is twofold—by the use of a gun 
and of the bugle. The place selected for the opera- 
tions has been determined by innumerable experi- 
ments ; and to any one acquainted with the principles 
of acoustics it is at once evident that it affords a com- 
bination of favourable circumstances. The cliff is of a 
peculiar form and vertical position, and is admirably 
caleulated for the repercussion of sound. The gunner 
and bugleman are stationed on the opposite shore for 
the pur of giving the primary sound ; the smooth 
and sheltered surface of the intervening water being 
well adapted for conducting the reverberations. The 
auditors are also on the opposite shore at a short dis- 
tance from the bugleman, at a place called the ‘ Sta- 
tion of Audience.’ At this spot the most happy com- 
binations of the direct and the reflected sounds arc 
obtained. 

“The surface whence the principal echoes are de- 
rived is a rock of a pyramidal form, rising almost per- 
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ight of from twelve to thirteen hundred feet. The 
base is covered with wood, which, from its general 
evenness of surface, ——— of repose, and elastici 
of foliage, may possibly reflect and modulate, inste 
of absorbing, the impressions received from the air by 
the action of the gun and the bugle. A slight conca- 
vity was observed in the surface of the rock immedi- 
ately above the thickest of the wood, by which a con- 
centration of the returning sound might possibly be 
produced. 

* When the gun is fired, the echoes, being given from 
a variety of surfaces on the cliff called the Eagle’s 
Nest, and more remotely from the distant faces of the 
majestic mountains ‘ Mangerton’ and ‘ Turk,’ produce 
not only a return of the sound of the explosion with 
startling violence, but a protracted reverberation, con- 
tinuing for a space of nearly thirty seconds, so as to be 
ey compared, and that without extravagance, to a 
ar of thunder or the discharge of a train of artillery. 

ut the result of this experiment, which is more asto- 
nishing than pleasing, is too common in mountainous 
countries to justify any more particular description. 
Not so, however, the effect of the bugle. The first 
sound consists of one or two liquid notes of a simple 
air, resolving itself into a swelling burst of sweetly 
blending harmonies, in a manner altogether novel and 
enchanting.” Mr. Scoresby states, that on the first 
burst of harmony he was lost in amazement on account 
of its singular richness and perfection ; but the chief 
properties of sound to which the phenomena were to 
be referred soon became evident ; and these appeared 
simply to be its repercussion from suitable reflectin 
objects, and its progression through the air, by which 
the intervals between the direct and the reflected tones 
of the bugle are occasioned. Assuming the distance 
of the bugleman, from the Station of Audience, to be 
one thousand feet, the distance of the principal reflect- 
ing surface on the Eagle’s Nest from the same station 
fifteen hundred feet, and the reflecting surface from 
the bugleman one thousand feet; then reckoning the 
velocity of sound, in round numbers, at a thousand 
feet in a second of time, we perceive that while the 
direct sound requires one second for its transmission, 
the reflected sound, having to travel 1000+1500 feet, 
must require about two seconds and a half before the 
same note reaches the audience, occasioning an interval 
of a second and a half. Hence if an air in crotchets 
were rae in which the semibreve should occupy a 
second and a half of time, then the third crotchet 
of the direct sound would exactly coincide with the 
first crotchet of the echo, so as to produce, in many 
of the national airs of Scotland and Ireland, which are 
found to be peculiarly fortunate in their harmonies, 
a series of concords greatly resembling a regularly 
composed musical “canon.” The well known melody 
* Robin Adair’ is referred to as an example. This air 
being played at the rate of a crotchet in three-fourths 
of a second of time, the eclio of the first note, r, will 
coincide with the third crotchet, a, of the direct sound ; 
the next echo, being @, will be simultaneous with p 
flat ; the next reflected note, a, with n flat, passing into 
c; and the next, being B flat, will coincide with the p 
of the direct sound, producing thus far, and indeed, 
with very few exceptions, argo the air, a series 
of almost perfect harmonies. The general effect of 
this singular performance is greatly improved by the 
concealment of the bugleman. Whilst the audience are 


stationed in a low situation near the water's edge, the 
bugleman descends out of sight behind a point of land. 
Here, in a little sheltered spot close by the river, he 
executes his simple melodies, which, on their evolu- 
tions, produce such wonderful and unex 
binations. The primary tones which reac 


ted com- 
the audi- 
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tory, =e oe chiefly coming round the point along 
the smooth surface of the stream (the more direct 
sounds being, probably, scarcely audible from their 
being deflected upward into the air by the vertical 
side of the river’s bank), appear to come out of the cliff 
or in the same direction as the echoes, so as to render 
the auricular deception complete. The Eagle’s Nest, 
indeed, seems to be the seat of a fairy orchestra; and 
the performance, modulated by the occasional breeze, 
varied by the less distinct echoes, and accompanied at 
the interval of several seconds by the Aolian harmo- 
nies of the distant mountains, which become audible 
in the more delicate cadences, altogether produces an 
effect as novel and wonderful as it isenchanting. It is 
not to be expected, indeed, that the whole of these ac- 
cidental combinations form regular concords, yet the 
dissonances, from the liquid nature of the tones, are 
far from being disagreeable, while they often serve, 
like the discords introduced by skilful composers, to 
heighten the effect of the succeeding harmonies. 

The enjoyment experienced at the Station of Audi- 
ence is varied by the bugleman repeating a part of his 
performance at the elevated ground from whence the 
gun is discharged. The music elicited is pleasing, but 
the performer being then visible and the deception 
being consequently taken away, the interest is found 
to be very greatly diminished. 

Such is the account of one of the auxiliary pleasures 
of a visit to the Lakes of Killarney; and such, though 
perhaps in a Jess perfect degree, is the curious pheno- 
menon which so strongly attracts the notice and the 
wonder of travellers to other mountain districts of our 
beautiful Jand. 





Saxon Architecture.-—Theoretical and fabulous are the tales 
of those who say that the Saxons had no majestic architecture ; 
that their churches and abbeys and monasteries were built 
almost entirely of Weod, without arches or columns, without 
aisles or cloisters; and that there was no grandeur or beauty in 
the edifices of England until after the Norman conquest. The 
abbey built at Ely in the tenth century by the Saxon bishop 
Ethelwald was a stately stone edifice, vast in its dimensions, and 
tichly ornamented in its details. Round-headed arches rested 
upon rows of massive columns; the roof of the church and the 
roof of the great hall of the abbey were arched and towering ; 
and, high above all, a tower and steeple shot into the air, to 
serve as a landmark throughout the flat fenny country, and a 
guide to such as might lose themselves among the meres and 
the labyrinths of the willow forests.—Knight's Weekly Volume— 
The Camp of Refuge. 





Chinese Stoves and Fuel in 1711,—Stoves are in use in Peking, 
not, however, such as I have seen in Germany, Holland, and 
England, standing in the room, like small ovens: here they are 
placed without room, and the heat is transmitted to the 
apartment through pipes, which run completely under the floor. 
By the European method of warming houses, our heads may be 
hot while our feet are cold, whereas in Peking the feet ure always 
well warmed, and a moderate heat alike pervades every part of 
the room. Wood is very scarce, but there are mountains in the 
naigbhaurbont which appear entirely composed of coal like that 
of England; and this is the fuel in general use. While I was 
living in Peking some Muscovites arrived who had never been 
there before. They built themselves stoves of the European kind, 
supposing that they were to be d; but soon perceiving 
their error, they ed them down, and adopted those of the 
Chinese. They likewise discovered that the expense of heating 
their own stoves exceeded that of the Chinese a hundred-fold : 
for in their own they were obliged to use a great deal of wood, 
which at Peking is exceedingly dear; whereas the cost of fuel 
for the Chinese stove is a mere trifle, coals being very cheap, and 
the chimneys not more than a foot square, and two feet deep. In 
the southern part of China, the land being universally culti- 
vated, there is but little wood; and as the expense of conveying 
coals would be very great, dry leaves, gras weeds, and even the 
dung of animals, are used for fuel.— Father Ripa's Residence at 
the Court of Peking, in Murray's Home and Colonial Library. 
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